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PRACTICAL USES FOR POOR CHILDREN 


hey exist. In spite of seven years of a 

clear mandate by the government, 

duly elected by the citizens of this fine 
province, to starve, freeze and humiliate 
them out of existence, there is alarming 
evidence that poor children not only exist, 
but are actually growing in number. 
Someone is to blame for this, and | sus- 
pect, although we may not want to state it 
directly, we know who it is. Poor parents. 
Not only do they remain tenaciously 
attached to the children they have, they 
insist On continuing to reproduce, willy- 


have not yet reached the logical final con- 
clusion with regard to their progeny. Is it 
the size of these children that bothers us? 
Their little faces? The tendency they have 
to cry and whine? Do they somehow 
remind us of our own children? Sheer sen- 
timentalism. Any good capitalist knows 
there is no room for sentimentality in busi- 
ness. Enough. Let us leave the weak- 
willed past behind us and press on toward 
a brighter future. Choose it. Live it. Don't 
look back. 


nilly, as if it was some 
natural desire or func- 
tion and not a luxury 
reserved for those who 
can afford it. 


In the absence of the 
political will to simply 
pass and enforce a law 
against this unsavory 
practice, it seems imper- 
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ative that we take an 
expedient and optimistic 
approach to this prob- 
lem. Is the glass half- 
empty or half-full? As 
committed capitalists 
we can look, not only at 
our history, but around 
the globe to rediscover 
and implement practical 
uses for poor children. 


Before providing actual 
examples, let me state that the root of this 
apparent conundrum is a simple failure to 


clearly define ourselves as a society. For | 


too long we have attempted to straddle the 
fence, 
that a civilized society cares for its most 
vulnerable members, or the belief that, 
realistically speaking, if you can’t cut it in a 
market-driven economy, it’s no one’s prob- 
lem but your own. This failure to clearly 
choose has left us skewered on the horns 
of a dilemma. There are large numbers of 
poor children and while we have pro- 
gressed to the point where we realize their 
parents are not our responsibility and, in 
fact, are a useful source of cheap labor, we 


unwilling to let go of either the idea 
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With these encouraging words, let us 
consider solutions. There are & maby gimpia 
and effective we : 
hs a aor chi 
Jemand for | 
immediately to mind. Large, unattractive 
children are the most reasonable choice for 
this potentially lucrative enterprise; the 
sum of their parts being greater than their 
value as a whole. Smaller, attractive chil- 
dren are, in my opinion, best left intact. 
Research shows that people with money 
will willingly part with large portions of it to 
secure the family they desire but are 
unable to produce by natural means. Large, 
attractive children are obvious candidates 


althy body parts comes 
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for what has already proven, in some areas 
of the world, to be a solid base for future 
economic development, the sex trade. 
That leaves small, unattractive children. 
These present a challenge, falling short, as 
they do, in one way or another, of the crite- 
ria needed for their full utilization in the 
above-mentioned plans. 


However, | have a dream. Gas prices 
continue to rise. We pay more and more to 
heat our homes. Call me crazy, but | can’t 
shake the idea that somehow a way could 

be found to 
apply the sur- 
plus of small, 
unattractive 
poor children 
to meet the 
consumer 
demand for 
reasonably 
priced fuel. 
The prospect 
excites me 
beyond all 
16 1sl nes 
They‘re not 
just here in 
Alberta, 
they're all over 
the world: 
3 # small, unattrac- 
ae # tive poor chil- 
= dren. every- 
where! | believe 
it was Jesus who said, "The poor will 
glways | be with you bat we have consis- 


humanity, but a very clever marketing tip. 
Praise the Lord! What remains to be done 
and | have no doubt that once the potential 
for profit is fully grasped, it will be done, is 
to fund research, develop efficient delivery 
systems, capture consumer support, nur- 
ture consumer need and dependency; in 
short, all the things that capitalists do best. 
Then that brighter future will be ours. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 


READ 


December, 1999, the child welfare caseload in 

Alberta grew by approximately 60%. This num- 
ber represents over 22,000 children, removed from 
their families and over 12,000 parents subjected to the 
trauma of losing their children. Since 1995, when the 
trend began, concerned citizens and advocacy groups 
have urged the government to pay attention. It 
seemed more than coincidental that the number of chil- 
dren taken into care began to grow at the same time 
the provincial government made sweeping changes to 
the funding and structure of social programs. 


Been the months of November, 1994 and 


Last January, on the recommendation of the Alberta 
Children's Advocate, the Minister of Children’s 
Services, Iris Evans, commissioned a study into the 
growth in child welfare caseloads. The results of that 
study, a report, "Connecting the Dots, Child Welfare 
Caseload in Alberta" was released in November. It 
contained very few surprises. 


"Poverty is a universal variable. All children living in 
poverty are not at risk, but children who are part of the 
child protection world are overwhelmingly from poor 
families. Child Welfare referrals invariably increase in 
times of eco- 
nomic dis- 
tress, when § 
eligibility for 
assistance 
is nar- 
rowed, \ 
and/or pub- ® 
Hc assis 
tance rates 
a r eg 
decreased." 


Further in 
the report it 
states: 
"Welfare 
reforms, ini- i 
tiated in pay 
1993, were 
often identi- Fe 
fied as af 
factor in the 
child wel- 
fare case- \ 
Egos: 3 
growth. § 
Survey 
respondents 
identified welfare reforms as one of the most signifi- 
cant causes of caseload growth. A CEO commented, 
"Welfare reforms, which were introduced in May, 1993, 
significantly impacted socio-economically disadvan- 
taged families, ultimately causing additional children to 
be at risk and in need of Child Protection intervention." 


Single mothers of dependent children make up the 
largest group of people receiving public assistance in 
Alberta. New data from the National Council of Welfare 
shows that Alberta’s welfare rate for a single mother 
with one child is the lowest in Canada, with the amount 
a single mom receives being 25.6% lower, in constant 
dollars, than she would have received in 1986. 


In addition to the lower monthly rates, supplemen- 
tary benefits were also removed, ie, telephone 
allowance, children’s recreation allowance and pay- 
ment of damage deposits, except in the case of 
spousal abuse. 


The report states: "When families are unable to man- 
age financially while on assistance and the level of sup- 


port is reduced, the stress is often unbearable. During 
the consultation, a child welfare supervisor comment- 
ed, "We're seeing increased stress on families as a 
result of the SFI cuts. Families are not making ends 
meet, parents are fighting, some are abandoning their 
kids, and others just aren't able to parent their chil- 
dren." Some mothers said that sometimes the stress is 
so difficult; they lose control and become abusive. 
Because they love their children, they would rather 
have them in foster care, com- 

ing home on weekends." 


At the same time as the 
provincial government low- 
ered welfare rates, they 
increased the expectations 
on single parents. Prior to 
the reforms, employable 
single parents were eligible 
for assistance, without 
entering a training pro- 
gram, until their child was 
two-years-old. With 
reforms that age dropped 
to six months. 
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The report states: "The pressure on these 
women to find work once their child is six-month- 
old suggests that caring for children is underval- 
ued when compared with the ability to be inde- 
pendent of public assistance. These are the atti- 
tudes that reflect our society's collective failure to 
value our children and to accept, as a community, 
some responsibility for the well being of all our 
families and children." 


So the report is completed, released and the 
facts are clear. What is the government prepared 
to do? The report recommends that Iris Evans 
advocate with the Human Resources and 
Employment ministry to: a)set increased welfare 
rates for families with dependent children, b)revise 
their policies regarding funding extra needs, and 
c)end the clawback of the Canada Child Tax Benefit 
from families on welfare. Mark Kasner, the 
Director of Communications for Children’s 
Services said that while Ms. Evans has given a 
copy of the report to Clint Dunford, the Minister of 
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Human Resources and Employment, she has not 
actively advocated for the above-mentioned changes. 
She is counting on pressure from the media and the 
public to do that for her. Surprisingly, calls to Mr. 
Dunford, his Executive Assistant and the Director of 
Communications for Human Resources and 
Employment were not returned. 


NATASHA LAURENCE 
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Growth in Alberta 


A universal message from current child wel- 
fare staff is that most of the families they see | 
are living in poverty, that current SFI 
are too low, and that there should be integra- | 
tion of child welfare and income support pro- 
grams. 


ie largest group of people receiving public 
assistance in Alberta is single mothers of 
dependent children. The pressure on these | 
women to find work once their babies are six | 


months old suggests that caring for children | 
in under-valued when compared with the ability 
to be independent of public assistance. 


New data from the National council of Welfare 
show that Alberta's welfare rate for a single moth- 
er with one child is now the lowest in Canada. In 
constant dollars, the amount of welfare a single 
mom receives dropped by 25.6% from 1986 to 
1998. 


"We're seeing an increased stress on families as a 
result of SFI cuts. Families are not making ends 


it, parents are fighting, some are abandoning 
kids, others just aren't able to parent their 


THE MOST PROGRESSIVE PUBLICATION 


| just wanted to say that Our Voice during 
the past couple of years has truly become 
the most intelligent and progressive publi- 
cation in this city. The dailies provide Us 
with corporate bias and fleeting journalism, 
the weeklies are menus of entertainment 
without a true focus on real news and real 
media, but Our Voice has become a pillar 
of truth and perhaps our last bastion of 
good honest media we have left. | want to 
say thank you to the staff who produce this 
magazine and to the vendors who sell it 
Our Voice is really working: It's obvious. 


LEENA Major 


My name is Diane. | grew up in a nearly all 
white community. To this day sometimes | 
have a hard time with my identity. It does- 
n't help when | hear racism still exists in 
this day and age. | have advice for people: 
before you judge someone just because of 
their color, get to know them first. Don't 


YOU DONT KNOW ME 


You don’t know me 
Look at me 

What do you sée? 
Why do you judge me? 
My skin is brown 


My hair is black 


Who do you see? 

lam native 

White people took something from me 
My language, my people, my life 

But they didn’t take my spirit 


Letters to the Editor can be mailed to: 
hat’s inside of me 


0527-97 Street, 

Edmonton, AB 

TSH 2H6 

Email; ourvoice@bisselicentreorg 


Don't judge me 


lam me 


waste time, calling me names. 
and.I'm proud of it. 


WE WANT REAL MONEY FOR A REAL 
NATIONAL HOUSING STRATEGY 


n 1993, the federal government cut all spending on 
new social housing (non-profit and co-op homes). 
With no new affordable housing, it's no surprise that 
eight years later, Canada is facing a nation-wide home- 
lessness disaster and housing crisis. Every year, 
200,000 or more Canadians experience homelessness. 


Not just in big cities, but also small towns, rural and 
remote areas. The roses Growing group of homeless 
are families and children. |n 15 198, the Bi g Lily M 1Yors 
Caucus of the Sees of Canadian Municipalities 
declared that homelessness is a National Disaster, at 
the urging of housing advocates. Homelessness is the 
visible tip of an even bigger problem: a nation-wide 
housing crisis 


The latest federal figures show that about 1.7 million 
poor households are on the brink of homelessness. 
That's more than 4.5 million women, men and children 
who are just one short step away from the street. In 
most parts of the country, they face two hurdles: sup- 
ply and affordability; not enough housing and housing 
that is too expensive. 


During the recent election, the Liberals promised to 
restore $170 million in federal housing spending to 
create up to 30,000 new homes every year for four 
years. The Bloc Quebegois, New Democratic Party and 
Progressive Conservatives also support new housing 
funding. 


Now we need action - no later than the next federal 
budget, which is expected in February. The National 
Housing and Homelessness Network is calling on 
Ottawa to commit about $2 billion in new spending on 
housing and related services every year. 


Help us to deliver a clear message to Ottawa: "We 
t 
want real money for a real national housing strategy’. 


RESTORE FUNDING FOR A NATIONAL HOUSING STRATEGY 


In 1973, the federal government launched a national 
housing strategy. In the early 1980s, the federal govern- 
ment was funding up to 30,000 new homes every year. 
But Ottawa stopped all funding for new affordable 
housing in 1993. Canada's national housing strategy 
from 1973 to 1993 was very successful. Ottawa, in part- 
nership with community-based, non-profit and co-op 
housing providers, built hundreds of thousands of 
good quality, affordable housing units that continue to 


I'm native 


DIANE JOHNNIE 


provide good homes to this day. 


In 1996, the federal government announced plans to 
transfer existing federal housing programs to the 
provinces and territories. 


Now that four of the five national political parties 
support new housing funding, the momentum is start- 
ing to swing back. The key parts of a national housing 
strategy are: 


Federal funding: About $2 billion is needed every year. 
The-scate oF rere has to” rater the. stale Or “oo 


i Hit ) ' I af 
enough. Even if Ottawa denims $20 billion over ten 
years, as most advocates are asking, the housing crisis 
will only be cut in half. But $2 billion annually * the 
One Percent Solution" * is a solid goal. And it's afford- 
able. This year, the federal surplus could be $20 billion. 
Five weeks of the surplus will buy an entire year of 
housing spending. 


Flexible administration: A new national housing strate- 
gy has to meet the social, and political, realities of 
Canada. The federal Liberal plan depends on cost-shar- 
ing with provinces and territories. Canada has had suc- 
cessful housing programs in the past in which the costs 
were shared by two levels of government. Provinces, 
such as Quebec, can take federal dollars, roll them into 
provincial programs and produce even more housing. 
But there are other provinces and territories that either 
can't afford to match federal dollars, or won't match 
them. A national housing strategy that depends on 
provincial co-operation and provincial dollars won't 
reach many parts of Canada. Desperately needed new 
housing will be delayed by jurisdictional squabbling. A 
new national housing strategy must be flexible: cost- 

lared with those provinces and territories that are 
willing and other arrangements in the rest of Canada. 
In those places, Ottawa can flow dollars to municipali- 
ties or non-governmental housing administrators. 


Program design: Ottawa says that it doesn't want to get 
back into administration of housing programs. Okay. 
There are plenty of other ways to get federal dollars 
into new housing. The National Housing Policy Options 
Paper of the Federation of Canadian Municipalities has 
proposals for action. So do other national housing 
groups. With our record of success in housing pro- 
grams in the past, and lots of expertise among munci- 
palities and community-based housing providers, pro- 


Pax: (780) 497-7077 


gram is an administrative detail that shouldn't 
delay the commitment of $2 billion in new spending. 
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TIPS FOR ACTION IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Here are four practical actions that you can take: 


1. Phone, fax, e-mail, write or best of all meet with 
your Member of Parliament (MP). Look in the blue 
pages of your telephone directory for contact informa- 


nce Minister) at: < name of MI House of 


Commons, Ottawa, ON K1A OA6. 


required. 


No postage is 


2. Phone, fax, e-mail or write Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien and Finance Minister Paul Martin. Fax the PM 
at 613-941-6900. Fax Minister Martin at 613-992-4291. 


3. Speak out for housing in your community. Talk to 
your neighbours, your co-workers, your union, your 
church or faith community. Set up a forum in a local 
school or community centre and invite some speakers. 
Write a letter to the editor of your local newspaper. 
Write an article for a church bulletin or community 
newspaper. 


4 Join a coalition on housing and homelessness in 
your community, or start your own. Work together with 
other concerned people in your area. 

The National Housing and Homelessness Network is 
a nation-wide network of community-based housing 
and homeless advocates, formed in March of 1999. We 
work with other national groups, ncluding the 
Federation of Canadian Municipalities. 


Kira Heineck, Toronto Disaster Relief Committee 
Telephone: 416-599-8372 / Facsimile : 416-599-5445 
E-mail : tdrc@web.net 


We call this the One Percent Solution. You can find out 
more about the One Percent Solution on the Web by 


pointing your browser to http://www.tao.ca/~tdre/ 


For more information on homelessness and hous- 
ing, log onto the "resources" library of the Housing 


Again Web site at www. housingagain.web.net 
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billion dollars of public money that could be 

used to create a more fair and compassionate 

society is being handed out by the provincial 
government to compensate for high natural gas prices 
over the next few months. 


But the companies providing the gas will still be 
making hundreds of millions of dollars in profits over 
the same time. It may be true they are not going to be 
getting any MORE because of the higher gas prices. 
But why do they get to slip through this time without 
any erosion of their profits? 


The news coverage of higher gas prices seems to be 
about what the government will do to help us get 
through. Why don’t we turn our focus to the corporate 
sector more critically? What is so sacred about big gas 
companies getting to have huge profits? 


For many years while gas prices were low, the cor- 
porate sector, acting with the best capitalist laziness, 
happily (and successfully) promoted more and more 
use of gas, because it was so cheap compared to other 
fuels. At the same time, because of the same twisted 
economics, this industry did not bother to plan ahead 
Or invest any more than absolutely necessary in devel- 
oping the resource for the future, because there were 


just not enough profits to be made. 


Now the crunch has come—care- 
less lack of preparation combined 
with casual willingness to promote a 
product and build a demand that 
would eventually outstrip the supply 
has come home to roost. There is 
too much need for natural gas and 
not enough available. And we are 
expected to use public money to 
look after the very companies that 
stupidly let this happen, so they will 
not see any decline in their profits. § 
Shouldn't profit be the reward of 
being smart and capable and ener- 
getic? Instead, we are acting as if those 
who are lazy and careless should get rewarded, if they 
happen to already be wealthy and powerful. 

Hundreds of small, hard-working innovative busi- 
nesses all over Alberta will see their profits cut sharply 
by the jump in natural gas—they operate in the real 
free market where you have to shave your profits if 
your costs go up unexpectedly. Why the heck doesn't 
this apply to the huge energy companies like ATCO? 
How much does it have to do with whom you holiday 
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in Palm Springs? 


The way the provincial government is handing out 
money to deal with the natural gas price rise is very 
open to criticism and clearly designed to grab more 
votes in the coming election rather than to deal with 
the problem in the most effective and efficient way. But 
let's not just criticize them, and let the big energy com- 
panies escape any attention for this problem. 


JIM GURNETT 


DEAR THOUGHTFUL READERS 
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Oh ANH VES IS the Premise Of Uur VOICe, FOF Six years 
- now we have given opportunities to more than 1500 people in Edmonton who 
have found themselves living in poverty. 


Our Voice is a project of Bissell Centre, and was founded in 1994 to empower 


people.who were homeless or at risk of becoming so, as they work toward gain- 
ful employment and self-sufficiency. With more than a six-year history, the Our 
Voice organization has gained notoriety for honest news reporting and our 


unique approach to addressing poverty 
Some of Our Voice accomplishments are: 


/ Created income for over 2000 people in poverty and at risk of homelessness in 
Western Canada. : 


/ Continues to be the most honest source of news in Alberta. 
/ Established as the leader in the fight for social and economic justice in Alberta. 


/ Continues to change the general attitude about the poor and the homeless. 


Our Voice has come a long way but more needs to be done and we cannot do it 
without you. Your tax-deductible financial contribution will allow us to continue our 
commitment of helping the homeless/and the unemployed transition into gainful 
employment. 


Won't you please take a minute and send in your contribution today? Your giv- 
ing and supportive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Thanks for you support. 


Sincerely 


Michael Walters 
Managing Editor 
Our Voice Magazine. 
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RAY CARDINAL 


It’s a long way from 
skid-row to the uni- 
versity, but Ray 
Cardinal was able to 
make that journey. 
Ten years ago, he 
was just "one of the 
boys", a chronic alco- 
™ holic living at Urban 
Manor, a rooming 
house for hard-to- 
house men. Today, 
he is in his fifth year 
of university, and has 
"everything"- a 
home, wife and fami- 
ly. 

Of the boys passing the gallon jug of Lysol mixed 
with water from mouth to mouth in the back alley 
behind Urban Manor in 1990, Ray is the only one who 
made it. Calvin Royal died in the hospital after hitting 
his head on the sidewalk when he suffered a seizure, 
Stanley (Crutch) Cardinal was brutally stabbed to death 
in a coke house, McDuke was strangled with a coat 
hanger in an argument over a bottle of wine, and 
Kenny Du (Dumont) died of pneumonia in a basement 
room at Urban House a half block from Urban Manor. 
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Ray is the first to admit that breaking away from the 
cycle of alcoholism is very difficult, and that he couldn't 
have made it without a lot of help. Even when he was 
at his worst, there were those who believed in him. The 
late Mary Burlie, who worked at the Boyle Street Co- 
op, said, "| see a lot of good things in you. Why don't 
you smarten up and do something?" 


It was not only alcohol that was keeping Ray on the 
drag. "You have all these other demons you have to get 
rid of," he said. "Very low self-esteem - none at all. 
There's also self- respect. It has to be taken care of in 
terms of building respect for yourself. But to begin 
with, | had to do something about my drinking - that 
was my biggest obstacle in life." 


LEN'S STORY 


started drinking at the age of nine on a dare. The 
i time | got drunk | liked the feeling it gave me. | 

soon learned that if | drank enough everything would 
be okay. | always told myself that | would never pan- 
handle money to get my next drink, but | did. | also 
said to myself that | would never live on the street, but | 
did. Alcohol took me to places | didn't want to go; | 
have been to jail many times all because of the allure of 
alcoholism. | wasted so much time in jail | forgot what 
it was like to be free. | knew there had to be something 
better, but everytime | got out | would do something 
stupid and be right back where | began. 


This last time | got out of jail, | just quit doing stupid 
shit and focused on my drinking. | panhandled for my 
drinks and started drinking all kinds of things. | was in 
a state of not caring what happened to me. | wanted to 
numb myself and | did a good job of it. If | drank 
enough it would take away the pain. It worked for a lit- 
tle while, but it came back and hurt a lot more, so | 
drank more. | needed to be drunk so | didn't have to 
face the real world. There came a day when drinking 
wasn't fun anymore. | just drank to feel "normal." 


| knew | needed help and | went to the hospital to 
seek help, but they couldn't do anything. | went to 
Bissell and they told me they would, because a woman 
there told me | was on my last legs and | wouldn't make 
it to Friday. They tried to get me into Spady, but | was 
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The day Ray quit drinking was just another day at 
Urban Manor. He woke up with a hangover, sick, with 
the usual shakes and cold sweats. His daily routine was 
to look for a cure, but on that day, December 5, 1991, 
something happened to him while he was sitting in the 
lobby of Urban Manor. 


"It was just something inside me, like a small voice 
telling me "Why don't you try it My way?’ | trusted that 
voice even though | didn’t trust anyone in my life. 
That's where my journey began." 


After that, Ray refused to 
drink. He was determined 
to listen to that inner 
voice, but the first few 
months weren't easy. He 
had been drinking every 
day for 15 years. Now, 
instead of using the sur- 
vival skills he had learned 
on the street to provide 
for his habit, he used 
those same skills to stay 
sober. He also learned to 
ask for help, and discov- 
ered that there are a lot of 
caring, generous people 
out there. 


“It wasn't the ugly world 
| was used to seeing, " 
said Ray. 

After three months 
sobriety, Ray moved out of 
Urban Manor, and started thinking about becoming 
independent. He had been on medical welfare for 
years. A car crash when he was a teenager resulted in 
leg problems, and he used crutches to get around. He 
had also "deeply destroyed" his body by years of drink- 
ing. He used the services of the Boyle McCauley Health 
Centre to get proper medical treatment and information 
about his health. 
"Wr realized that had a chance of | ealing my body, as 
well," he said. "| am now very stable mentally, physical- 
ly and spiritually." As part of his physical healing, Ray 
had surgery on his leg, and now walks with the aid of a 
cane instead of crutches. 


The next step towards independent living was to get 


locked out until Friday, and the detox downtown was 
full. So my friend Mike told me to come back the next 
day. | agreed to show, then went to the south side to 
make some money. | met my brother and | started 
drinking. The last thing | remember was walking across 
the street and that was it. 


| woke up the next morning in the hospital with a 
sore head and a hangover. They gave me a shot of 
morphine. What a drug to give a drunk. After they let 
me go | went to the Bissell, 
to see Mike and talk to 
Ron. | knew | wanted to 
quit and | went over there § 
and cried out for help. | 
just wanted a better way. 
So | told them | would go 
to Calgary to detox. My Ei 
two friends put their 
money together and 
bought a bus ticket for 
me. Even before | left | 
had my last drink and | 
will never forget that. | 
was told to never forget 
my last drink and how it 
felt. | just got sick and 
tired of being sick and 
tired. Before | left | had my 
last drink and | couldn't get drunk. | knew it was my last 
drink and | just quit fighting. 


They say that alcohol takes away your spirit and | 
believe that. My spirit left a long time ago and | wanted 


a career and a job. Ray had his high school diploma, 
but had been out of school for years, so he enrolled in 
UCEP at Concordia College, a program to prepare for 
university entrance. The next year, he enrolled in uni- 
versity in 1995. Now in his fifth year, he is majoring in 
Native Studies and Minoring in Anthropology. 


"| knew | had some smarts, so | thought I’d tap into 
whatever was left of my brain," he said. 


Ray also got involved in helping in the community. 
For several years, he was a board member at the Boyle 
Street Co-op. At present, he is 

volunteering with the 
White Buffalo Society and 


: involved with the 
6| Aboriginal Student 
| Council. 

c 

a Looking back, Ray 
5 finds it hard to explain 
= why he became addicted 


=| to alcohol. Born and 
Mm raised at Saddle Lake 
Reserve, he had two lov- 
ing parents, both now 
deceased, who were sup- 
portive and showed 
unconditional love even 
during his worst times. 
He didn’t start drinking 
until he came to 
Edmonton at the age of 
21 and gravitated to the 
drag. 


"| was the new kid on the block," he said. "| saw a lot 
of my own people on skid-row. Sad to say, a lot of 
them are still there." 


Ray now lives with his wife and stepchildren. The 
family is self- supporting. Looking back, he can see just 
how much life has changed. Ten years ago, the guys at 
Urban Manor were Ray’s interpretation of family. 
there are caring and loving people out there in spite of 
what we face every day," he said. "| realize it’s not just 
me as an Aboriginal person from a poor background 
that has ups and downs -it’s everybody." 


LINDA DUMONT 


it back. | just wanted to be free and have the real me 
back. | lost so much from drinking and | had so much 
to gain. | got down on my hands and knees, for the 
first time in a long time, and | prayed to the Creator. All 
| said was, "Creator, if you find it in your heart to help 
me, just take my life and do with me as you like. | 
know | am a small and hurt child. | just can't do it on 
my own. Please help me." Then a calm came over me 
and | knew that everything would be okay. | was ready 
to go to any lengths to stay sober and it took me this 
—y long to realize it. | talked 
to a few of my friends 
and they kept me busy 
until | could catch.the 
bus. | found out how 
much my friends cared 
# and loved me to take the 
time out to help. They 
understood where | was 
coming from and they 
didn't put me down. 
Fi They just listened and 
told me everything was 
going to be okay. Mike 
drove me to the bus. | 
was scared. He assured 
me that everything was 
: going to be okay. He gave 
me smokes and a few dollars. Off | went on my jour- 
ney, not knowing what | got myself into. 


To be continued... 
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HONEY, DO YOU THINK MY GAS HAS GOTTEN BIGGER? 


“Our heat went off just a couple days before it got 
really cold in December. We spent three days with the 
temperature in our house around 25(Celsius). We slept 
there one night and fortunately were able to stay with a 
neighbour until we could get hooked back up," said 
Donna, who along with her husband and two small 
children, knows the wrath of rising natural gas prices. 


Albertans are bracing for what could be the most 
expensive winter in recent history when it comes to 
paying gas bills. With prices having more than doubled 
since last winter, more and more families are facing 
disconnection of their gas. 


Steven and his family had 
their gas cut off in October 
and waited nearly a week until 
they were reconnected and 
that was only because of the 
help of a local charitable 
organization. 


“We got a bit behind on the 
bill and ended up owing just 
over $240. They disconnected 
us without any warning. They 
told us that for us to be recon- 
nected we had to pay the bal- 
ance owing plus 70% of our 
annual consumption as a 
deposit. So in order to have 
heat replaced in our home our 
new bill was $911.00. | could- 
n't believe it." 


Steven and his wife have 
four children. With only one 
parent working, there is usual- 
ly little mone eft. ONCE 
the mortgage and the bills are 
paid and their children are fed 
and clothed. "It is like a jug- 
gling act. Some months you 
have to let certain bills slide in 
order to pay others; you have 
to feed your kids before you 
do anything else. Obviously 
this government we have 
doesn't understand this. 
They're the ones who gave 
away control of utilities and 
now it's families that will suf- 
fer.” 


Donna feels she can't be as 
outspoken as Steven is about 
the politics behind the 
increases. She fears, as does 
Steven, that having no heat in 
her home puts her family at 
risk of Alberta Child Welfare 
intervention. 


"It's happened before. If 
someone reports me and says 
we have kids and our gas has 
been cut off, we can have our 
kids taken away. This is the last 
thing | need. We just have to come up with the money 
they are charging." 


Photo: PF de Vos, jr. 


“For those of us who live in older houses, whether 
we're one income-low income families or not, it gets 
real expensive to pay our heating bills. We can't afford 
it," says Steven. "The thing about it all that gets me is 
that ATCO (the natural gas provider), as far as | can tell, 
isn't having a very difficult time making profits from all 
these increases. It's the regular family that gets busted 
with huge bills and the threat of no heat when it's 
minus 30 or 40 in the dead of January." 


ATCO, however, claims they are not profiting from 


these enormous increases. 


"What we are charged for the natural gas is what we 
charge for it. The cost is flowed through to the cus- 
tomer. The market is dictating what we charge," says 
Carol Beniot, an ATCO spokesperson. 


When asked about the number of people getting dis- 
connected, Beniot said, "We never disconnect anyone 
without warning. We understand there are people who 
have difficulty paying so we ask that they call us and 
we will work out a payment plan for them. When some- 


one is 90 days overdue we send them a disconnect 
notice and then if there is no response we hand deliver 
a disconnection notice. This happens every time." 


However, Natalie, a single mother of six who works 
full-time in the inner-city, is another of many people 
who claim they were disconnected without warning. 


"| went down there to pay my bill which was only 
$75 and they told me if | budgeted, | would be able to 
afford it. | usually pay as much as | can on each bill just 
to keep the wolves at bay so to speak. So their idea of 
a payment plan was to equalize my payments based on 


a yearly average and yank it out of my bank account 
every month. They will get their money." 


According to their annual report, in 1999 ATCO 
Group retained more than $4.9 billion in assets and 
boasted a net income (after all expenses and taxes) of 
$ 211 million. Two hundred and-eleven million dollars 
could pay one $200 gas bill for more than one million 
households. 


C.K. Sheard, President of ATCO Gas, stated in an 
executive summary that "the effects of weather mitigat- 
ed the impact of growth. Temperatures were 
mm approximately 8.3 degrees warmer in 

a 1999. 


‘Along with ATCO, the government 
needs to take a lot of responsibility for 
what is happening here aside from 
passing tax and resource money back 
to us as rebates," says Steven. "They 
deregulated gas and now power. Since 
these are things that people need to 
survive and it's obviously very danger- 
ous to put them into the hands of peo- 
ple whose only concern is profits." 


Alberta government spokesperson, 
Gordon Turtle, says,"the Premier hopes 
ATCO can work out problems with con- 
sumers who can't pay their bill." 


When asked about whether or not 
ATCO is guaranteed a profit margin by 
the Alberta Government and the Alberta 
Energy and Utilities Board (AEUB), 
Turtle said he couldn't comment. 

The question is: Is the rate being 


charged a fable anc able 


It is possible we can have a fair price 
review like the Premier did on power." 
says Turtle. "As for whether or not 
ATCO's profit margin is appropriate, | 


can't comment on that." 


Steven, however, has a lot to com- 
ment on when it comes to ATCO and 
the government's profit margins. 


"It's amazing how neither of these 
guys (ATCO and the government) claim 
to be doing anything wrong. Well, it 
wasn't me or any of my neighbours who 
drove gas prices up so high. It wasn't 
me or my neighbours who deregulated 
a very crucial public utility so that an 
unprepared industry could take over. It's 
® funny how regular folks end up paying 
1 way more - 200% more - and ATCO is 
still making money hand-over-fist and 
the government gets to play hero by 
handing out rebates. It is all very irre- 
j sponsible and no one can say deregu- 

lating utilities is the right answer. It's 

a ee only the right answer if you own a utili- 

: SS, ties company." 

— Donna and her family don't care too 
much about the politics behind this story. They have 
just over $1000 per month in net income. They pay 
$450 for rent of an old two bedroom house. Their last 
gas bill was $179. They have about $200 going to bills, 


plus food for four, clothes and school costs for their 
children. 


"There is never enough to pay for everything. And 
Christmas. Forget about it. We just pray it's a warm 
winter." 


MICHAEL WALTERS 
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HOMELESS PEOPLE RECLAIM THEIR POWER ONLINE 


he Homeless People's Network was the big news 

when the North American Street Newspaper 

Association (NASNA) met in Edmonton this past 
summer. By unanimous vote, HPN - a discussion list 
exclusively for homeless and formerly homeless peo- 
ple - became the first online member to join the ranks 
of the scrappy, ink-stained papers that make up the 
association. Themselves a recent phenomenon, dating 
back to the late 1980s, street papers are defined in one 
of two ways: as a means of economic support for the 
homeless and/or a public forum for their issues. HPN 
broadens that second definition even further. 


PEOPLE MADE HOMELESS JOIN DEBATE 


This small plot of cyberspace was carved out three 
years ago by Tom Boland, a soft-spoken yet 
intensely articulate Boston activist with the motto & 
"Nothing About Us Without Us." As Boland told 
workshop participants at the NASNA conference, 
he was among many homeless people who took 
advantage of the Internet in the mid-1990s when 
public libraries made it freely available. 

With the help of Tim Harris, the publisher of 
a Boston street paper, he logged on to the new 
medium. "For 10 years, we've been arguing 
about solutions to homelessness," Harris told 
Boland. "Now the Internet's here, we can do it 
across the continent." But Boland soon learned 
that the Web's take on homelessness was no dif- 
ferent from that of other media: "Basically, you 
know, poor people are broken, let's fix 'em, pretty 
much the same bilge | was seeing in corporate media 
and in academia. It really bothered me." 


A Homeless Discussion list existed already, which 
Tom felt was mainly for service providers and scholars. 
As one of the homeless people posting to the site, 
Boland couldn't take "the way | was being characterized 
by people self-selected to be my helpers. A number of 
us on that list agreed that we who had ‘been there’ 
needed a safe space online to define ourselves in our 
own terms, outside the 'personal-deficit’ model which 
blamed us for our homelessness." 


Boland compares the exclusion of homeless people 
from the debate to other systemically discriminated- 


BUSINESS OWNERS ASK HOMELESS SHELTER TO LOCATE ELSEWHERE 


SHREVEPORT, La. (AP) _ Business leaders are attempt- 
ing to dissuade a homeless shelter from moving into 
the downtown. 


The Downtown Development Authority adopted a 
resolution Tuesday outlining concerns about a plan by 
the Shreveport-Bossier Rescue Mission to move to 
McNeill Street. 


The Christian Rescue Mission plans to build a $6 mil- 
lion facility that offers 250 beds for men, drug and alco- 
hol treatment programs and counseling. 


But business owners think the shelter is best built 
somewhere else. 


“We can help them engage the business community 
to help find a better location and in the long term that 
dialogue will help their fund-raising efforts," Andy Taft, 
Executive Director of the DDA, said. 


“It's a community decision. It's a community prob- 
lem," he said. 


Rescue Mission leaders have looked at other down- 
town properties, but seem satisfied with McNeill Street, 
where they have begun improvements to a five acre 
site where the shelter is expected to be built. 


“Obviously, we'd love to have the support of every- 
body in our endeavor," Mission Executive Director, the 
Rev. Henry Martin said. 


against groups, like women and racial minorities. "With 
poor people it's the same thing," he told NASNA partici- 
pants. "Like them, we are reclaiming our own role, 
insisting on our own rights to form our own roles. We 
are going to choose our own leadership, our own aims, 
our own e-mail list." 


INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION GROUP EMERGES 


So he gave himself an even more formidable challenge 
than getting online: getting a discussion group togeth- 
er of people who knew what it was like to be homeless. 
Launched in September 1997, the list began with about 


20 members and has now grown to over six times that, 
with members from the U.S., Canada, Britain, Germany 
and Australia. 


Lasting friendships have been formed through the 
list. "Sometimes," Boland says, "homeless people in 
dire straits e-mail me or other list members to ask for 
personal help." 


For subscriber Lucinda Houston, who was formerly 
homeless, HPN serves as “a forum to relate topics from 
our perspectives and speak about serious issues that 
concern us. For instance," she says, "we were evaluat- 
ing shelters the other day, how painful some of them 


“| truly believe the Rescue Mission is a . 
very important aspect of this community," he 
said. 


Taft said it is important that business own- 
ers voice their objections to the project. 


“The DDA needed to make its position 
very clear," he said. “We pledge our assis- 
tance to the Rescue Mission to find a more 
appropriate location.” 


Dave McClamroch, owner of McClamroch 
Tool Service, said, “We want to be good 
neighbors and we plan to be good neigh- 
bors, but | had hoped they would find a bet- 
ter use for that property as close as it is to 
downtown, right off the interstate." 


McClamroch, who is not a DDA member, 
said he is worried about the crowds that [i 
inevitably get turned away from homeless 
shelters and soup kitchens. 


The Mission, which has been operating 
since 1955, is now on Texas Street and has 
90 beds for men. 


Besides a place to stay, the charity offers 
food and clothing. In 1999, it served about 
52,000 meals. 


(Upcoming aS 


were." 


Another regular poster to the site is William Tinker 
of Northfield, N.H. Last year, he received a used com- 
puter “and started posting onto HPN, telling of my 
experiences on the road. Tom Boland was very help- 
ful," he adds, "as | was so green | kept sending dupli- 
cates to people, who complained. But Tom, being very 
patient, helped me get my feet on the ground." Tinker 
has now started his own list. "Definitely, we have 
formed a global world community," Tinker says of HPN. 
"| believe that we have become a prompt or a second 
conscience to the leaders of our world because now 
the whole world watches and sees what is being put 
forth. We are all watchdogs for human rights." 
Toronto mayor Mel Lastman can attest to 
Tinker's diligence: he has received several let- 
ters from him on the deaths of homeless peo- 
ple on Toronto's streets. 


HPN RAISES AWARENESS OF POLICIES ELSEWHERE 


At the NASNA conference, San Francisco activist 
Chance Martin remarked on how "too often, we 
tend to be narrowly focused on our own cities" 
and praised HPN for letting people know what 
hurtful policies are being exported abroad. 
"We've got to turn it back," he said. 
q "Homelessness is not problem-specific: it's a 
growing problem worldwide." 


HPN has this breadth, but it also has depth. 
'HPN has helped us to address issues which 
politicians and non-profits would rather not 
notice - the criminalization of poverty and drugs, police 
brutality and sweeps of homeless people from busi- 
ness districts," Boland remarks. 


“To mobilize concerted political action is a goal 
which | devoutly hope that HPN advances. Yet, as a list- 
worker, I'd rather be the ‘switchboard operator’ who 
enables folks to do this in ways which they, not me, 
choose." 


SABITRI GHOSH, CATHOLIC NEW TIMES, TORONTO 
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HUMAN RIGHTS CAN BE GOOD FOR BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON (Reuters) - Globalization has created 
undeniable wealth and millions of jobs but the current 
system leaves little room for human rights and other 
social values, Human Rights Watch said in a report on 
Thursday. 


“International human rights standards exist but are 
not uniformly ratified, effectively enforced or adequate- 
ly integrated into the global economy," the New York- 
based group said in its 11th annual report. 


The report argues that respect for human rights and 
democracy is good for business, noting that Amartya 
Sen, a Nobel laureate economist, had promoted this 
theory for years. 


Abuse of human rights, like freedom of assembly or 
a voice in running the country, impedes economic 
development as unaccountable governments are more 
likely to be corrupt or ignore signs of oncoming crises, 
the report said. 


Saying the debate had become unnecessarily polar- 
ized, the 540-page report on the state of human rights 
said more rights did not come automatically with an 
increase in the flow of international capital, information 
and people. 


China's booming international trade, it said, had not 
muted the government's determination to snuff out 
political opposition. And in Sudan, oil revenues made 
possible by foreign investment, allowed the govern- 
ment to double its military budget within two years for 
a “highly abusive" civil war. 


In Sierra Leone and Angola, international trade in 
diamonds, albeit illicit, had fueled deadly civil wars. 
And the number of migrant workers and trafficking vic- 


tims has grown with international commerce, the 
spon 
Yet the report noted that critics of free trade have 


few defenders in poor nations, where fears are mount- 
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HOMELESS § 


homeless shelter should be a safe haven for 
A in crisis, with fresh sheets, comfortable 
beds, clean showers, a place to do laundry and 
store belongings, and a caring staff. Yet those basic 
requirements are hard to find in San Francisco shelters, 


according to a survey released Thursday by the 
Coalition on Homelessness. 


A 42-year-old man, one of 407 people who took part 
in the survey conducted in August and September at 
51 locations around The City, ticked off a list of shelter 
shortcomings. 


"No laundry facilities. No toilet paper. No towels. 
They don't clean. | guess the same sheet was on there 
when | got there. It was dirty. The blankets stink. And 
the staff are really rude." 


For its report, "Sheltered Lives: Homeless People 
Speak Out on San Francisco Shelters," the coalition 
interviewed people at a variety of sites, including low- 
cost residential hotels, shelters, clinics, churches, 
streets and parks. 


Most of those surveyed (82 percent) were men. A 
majority (59 percent) were ages 35-54. People ages 25- 
34 made up the second largest (18 percent) age group. 
Twenty-four percent were veterans. 


Whites and African Americans each comprised 
about 30 percent of those surveyed. Latinos accounted 
for 25 percent. 


One of the common themes that emerged in the sur- 
vey was a dislike of the staff working at shelters. 


"I've seen them treat people very disrespectfully," 
said a 32-year-old man quoted in the report. "A lot of 
cursing and overly loud voices. | think the staff could 
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ing that linking global commerce to human rights will 
end up serving protectionist interests in the industrial 
world only. 


Kenneth Roth, executive director of the organization, 
told a news conference in Washington he was not 
against globalization but instead wanted “to make sure 
it operates within a framework of respect for basic 
rights." 


The United Nations, which has the expertise, has no 
power and too few resources to enforce human and 
social rights. And the World Trade Organization, which 
has enforcement powers shies away from using them 
and has “no expertise, culture or tradition of protecting 
rights," the report said. 


Human Rights Watch recommended a series of 
reforms in international institutions but said none of 
them was a panacea. One proposal was for the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund to promote 
the creation of national bodies to enforce human rights 
as part of a loan package. 


In its survey of 70 countries, the report said Russia's 
war in the breakaway province of Chechnya was con- 
ducted with “gross disregard" for the suffering of civil- 
ians. And one of the "glaring failures" in 2000 was the 
failure to even threaten | Moscow with penalties if it 
did not control its troops. 


The military in Colombia was singled out for not sev- 
ering links to paramilitary groups responsible for grave 
human rights abuses. Israel was rebuked for using 
excessive force against the Palestinians and Indonesia 
was faulted for not reigning in militia responsible for 
scorched earth tactics in East Timor and now intimidat- 
ing refugees in West Timor. 
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AY SHELTERS LACK BASTC 


use a lot more training in dealing with people in crisis 
situations." 


Paul Boden, the coalition's director and a former 
shelter staff employee, said working in a shelter is 
incredibly tough. People working in shelters, many of 
whom were once homeless, bear the brunt of the 
anger and frustration of shelter residents, he said. 


"The front-line staff work until they're burned out," he 
said. "Then somebody else comes and takes their place 
and they become clients again." 


To prevent that vicious cycle, shelter workers need 
better pay, training and support, and the chance for 
advancement into other jobs- such as fund raising, 
case management or bookkeeping - that could trans- 
late into careers, Boden said. Currently, front-line shel- 
ter staff make $9 an hour. 


More than half of the people surveyed said they 
would like shelters to offer help - including job training 
and resume writing - finding jobs that pay a living 
wage. Half of the group said they would like medical 
care offered at shelters. 


Many respondents said they would like staff in the 
shelters to help them find permanent housing, gain 
access to mental health and/or substance abuse treat- 
ment, and find social workers who can refer them to 
services tailored to their particular needs. 


THE BEST THING ABOUT SHELTERS? 


"That they exist," said a 24-year-old man surveyed by 
the coalition. 


When asked what the philosophy of an ideal shelter 


Potice BRUTALITY IN UNITED STATES 


“In the United States, the report said the criminal 
justice system still suffered from too much police bru- 
tality, racial disparities in incarceration, abusive condi- 
tions of confinement and state-sponsored executions, 
even of juvenile offenders and the mentally handi- 
capped." 


The report cited the United States' refusal to back 
the new International Criminal Court, which would try 
individuals for heinous atrocities like war crimes and 
genocide, as the “greatest disappointment" of 2000. 
Washington wants an exemption for U.N. soldiers and 
officials abroad. 


“The United States up until now has been operating 
under the delusion that it could destroy the institution," 
Roth said. "That's not going to happen, this court is 
going to be here and soon." 


For many of the unchecked atrocities in the world, 
Human Rights Watch blamed lack of support for the 
United Nations. The world body, it said, was used as “a 
dumping ground" for global problems without the 
Capacity or resources to address them. 


Rich countries, especially the United States, did not 
provide the United Nations with enough resources to 
do its job, while developing nations regarded some 
funds for emergencies as a diversion from projects 
they cherished. 


“This lack of capacity at the United Nations is a part 
of an unsavory collusion between both the govern- 
ments of the North and the South," Roth said. 


Despite superb efforts by Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan, “the United Nations uses a lot of high-flown 
rhetoric on human rights, but it doesn't have the 
wherewithal to really protect victims," Roth said. 


MARK WILKINSON 
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AMENITIES 


would be, a 49-year-old man responded: "to assist 
men, women and children of all races to have a safe, 
clean place to live until they can find a job and afford- 
able housing." 


Asked the same question, another homeless man 
who took part in the survey said: "The goal is to go out 
of business. Everyone has a right to housing." 


Jennifer Friedenbach, the coalition's project coordi- 
nator, said she hopes The City will use the report's find- 
ings as a blueprint for spending $240,000 that has been 
earmarked for redesigning the shelter system. 


George Smith, director of the Mayor's Office on 
Homelessness, commended the coalition, saying The 
City takes all research and studies on homelessness 
seriously, because it plans to redesign the entire sys- 
tem. 


Smith said The City-has been conducting focus 
groups with homeless families - they are paid for par- 
ticipating - and community groups on how to improve 
the shelter system. 

“We're not just standing on the sidelines or com- 
menting from the stands," he said. "We're out there in 
the shelters, working with community groups and 
working with the Local Homeless Coordinating Board 
(which advises The City on homeless issues)." 


KATHLEEN SULLIVAN 
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CACHILOS'S VOI 


A message from Rosario 


young Edmontonian, Kerri Charest, saw my 
documentary "Cachilo, the poet of the walls" at 


the Global Visions Festival, searched the inter- HACEN — 
net and found Cachilo’s website on the internet and RENEGAR 
contacted me by e-mail. She also sent me the 
October issue of Our Voice, in which a commentary of POBRECITAS: 
my film had been published. !t has been a joy to me LAS JAPONESAS 


to learn about the responses to "Cachilo’. 


The commentary, written by Natasha Laurence, 
focused on the person of 
Cachilo, rather than on 4“ 
the style or form of the # 
film itself and had both 
the advantage of a dis- 
tant vision and the dis- 
advantage of a possi- 
ble lack of knowledge 
of the context of the 
subject. Natasha says 
that Cachilo, although 
being a marginalized 
homeless man, 
received the special 
attention of people 
because his voice was 
raised at a time when | 
other voices were 
silenced. Certainly, the 
first mural writings of 
Cachilo date from 1980 
and the military dicta- 
torship lasted between 
1976 and 1983. % 


After reflecting on gi 
the commentary and 
conditions in my coun- 
try today, | must say 
that 17 years after the ; 
recovery of democra- 
cy, many things have 
not changed. It is as if ! 
the military dictator- 
ship with its political 
power has given its 
place to a dictatorship 
of economic power. 
The state of terror & 
under the military, with 
its perverse policy of "the 
disappeared" has been replaced by the terror of the 
power of the economy over all things, with it’s policy 
of adjustment that generates great numbers of the 
social excluded, "the disappeared" of democracy. At 


OBREROS 


the same time, it is not difficult to detect signs of Petiso Croto Viejo 
authoritarianism in any civil employee who has some 
power in the ruling democracy. 

Workers 


It seems to me that in the current conditions of 
globalization, the combination of the absolute power 
of the economy with the authoritarianism of civil 
employees is not confined to Argentina. 
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LOS QUE NO QUIEREN SER POBRES. 
LOS CASTIGAN LOS BASUREROS 


Those who don't want to be poor 
The scavengers punish the, 


Short old Hobo 
Finally, | return to rescue the voice of Cachilo over 
the circumstances surrounding him, because his 
unique poetry continues to astonish today’s people, 
although the current nihilism of people and the con- PARA MORIR POR LA PATRIA 
siderable inclination to a model of success tied to eco PRIMERO HAY QUE VIVIR. 


nomics continues to confine Cahilo to the margins 
where he has always been. 


In order to die by motherland 
First it is necessary to live. 


Mario Piazza 
Rosario, Argentina 


mariopiazza@rosariarte.cam.ar ae 
http://www. paisvirtual.com/arte/grafitis/cachilo tee 
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NO QUIEREN TENER MAS HIJITAS. 
SE QUIEREN SUICIDAR 


They make 
Angry 
Poor 


The Japanese 
women 


Don't Want to 
have more little 
daughters 


They Want to 
commit suicide. 


YARD WORK 
SPRING CLEANING 
ODD JOBS 


No placement, adminstration, or broker fees 
Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day. 
7 days a week 


(Appointments made within work hrs.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 


Bissell Centre's . 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 
No fee job placement service 


CALL 424-4385 


eed 


Operated on a non-profit basis 


THRIT SHOPPE = 


8818-118 Avenue 
9-9 Monday-Friday 
9-6 Saturday 
12-5 Sunday 


We've got the best quality at the best prices. NO G.S.T.! 
We are 100% non-profit and locally owned 
Southside Store 9232 34 Ave 


Mm 
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INNER CITY MINISTRY 


Rev. Faith Brace 


Office located at: 

10628 - 96 Street 

Telephone (780) 424-7652 
Fax (780) 431-1578 

email: fbrace@telusplanet.net 


Mailing Address: 
Box 674, Main Post Office 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2K8 


- 
¥. 


OV WELCOMES 


Our Voice magazine would like to welcome and con- 
gratulate Ron MacLellan on his recent appointment as 
the newest Our Voice Distribution Coordinator. 


Ron has some morally encouraging words of advice 
for beginning vendors, who may seem to be a little gun 
shy about the idea of stepping out on the streets. "My 
advice to rookie vendors would be to find a veteran 
vendor and speak to them. Everybody I've spoken to 
on the job as a veteran vendor is very friendly and 
accommodating. I’m sure that they would be happy to 
share some good selling strategies with some of the 
newer greenhorns." 


Monthly vendor meetings are also an essential pro- 
gram that helps refine the vending skills of vendors. 


Ron suggests that all vendors, especially rookie ven- 
dors, take advantage of the monthly vendor meetings 
held at the Bissell Centre. 


A-+triste vendor is one who 


jumps from spot to spot 


“To be told it's for not 
He kéeps..on trying to find dime 


location 


But finds it to be a trying @ 


situation 


Then when he is allocated 


the place 


He finds out it is out of 


his grace 


Because it's a tough spot. 
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NEW DISTRIBUTION COORDINATOR 


Ron says, "It’s all in the interest of becoming com- 
fortable with what they’re doing. If they’re not com- 
fortable, it’s not going to serve them as efficiently as it 
should. The newspaper is a tool for the vendors. If 
they want to wield that tool expertly, it helps them to 
be familiar with it." 


Ron has so far had the pleasure of meeting and 
serving so many delightful “Our Voice" staff and ven- 
dors, who all make his job the enjoyable experience 
that it is. 


"| think we have a tremendous staff here, the editori- 
al staff, the creative staff, Michael, Natasha, Pieter, the 
vendors, and everybody at the Bissell Centre. It's a 
very enjoyable working atmosphere." 


JOHN ZAPANTIS 
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Are you a 


woman 


infected = affected 


Hiv? 


Would you like 
information? 


Support’ 
advocacy? 


VVomen's HIV 
Support & Education 
Initiative 
Bissell Centre 


10527 = 96 Street Edmonton 
For more information call: 


Ophelia Kwong (790) 423-0085 ext ose 


Only $25 for a year's worth of 
enlightenment. 


Simply fill out this form and mail 
it back to us. Our address is: 


Our Voice Magazine, 10527-96St, 
Edmonton, AB. TSH 2H6. 
Ph. 428-4001 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


TELEPHONE: 
E-MAIL: 


METHOD OF PAYMENT: 
[ ]}Cheque [ | Money Order 


. eaters will uive you an official receipt. 


L & T Mix 
BUSINESS LISTINGS RBC Dominion Securities Sand and Gravel Ltd. 


#2300,10155-102 St. 8336-Sparrow Crescent, Leduc 
Northern Alberta Prosthetic & Edmonton, AB T5J 2P4 TSE 8B7, Ph. 986-6721 ROBERT P CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 
Orthotic services Ltd. Ph. 944-8851 ss rane ia 
11024-127 Street, Edmonton Getty D ea Barristers and Soli sitors 
T5M OT2, Ph. 452-9513 y Denture Clinic 11450-124 Street 
1 Acoustical & Total Cleaning Services #102, 10025-106St. Edmonton. AB 
7940-Coronet Road Edmonion, AB, T5J ON3 
JA Matheson Equities, aie T6E 4N8 Ph. 422-8758 pases oe ceamea 
11914-129 Ave, Edmonton, : = ; oo 
TSE ON3, Ph. 455-6688 City Arts Centre Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


10943-84 Ave, Edmonton 
T6G OV5, Ph. 496-6955 


Season's Greetings from: 


I Think therefd@re 9110-110 Ave 
Edmonton, AB 


T5H 4A1 


Ph: (780) 422-8304 Fax (780) 425-7254 
e-mail: smgedm @telusplanet.net 


of 


The energy industry's pipe fitting & flange experts 


VAN LEEUWEN 
Pipe AND TUBE 


2875-64th Ave 
Edmonton, AB 
T6P 1R1 

Ph: (780) 469-7410 
Fax: (780) 466-5970 


Soncs STEVE CUTSUNGAVICH 
PLAYED WITH HIS BARITONE HORN: 


Do You Hear What | Hear? 
God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen 
It came upon a midnight clear 
Angels from the realms of glory 
Angels we have heard on high 
Hark the herald Angels sing 
The first Noel 

What Child is this 

O come all ye faithful 

Joy to the World 

O come O come Emmanuel 
Go tell it on the Mountain 
O Holy Night 

Come and ring those bells 

Noel, Noel 

A great and mighty wonder 

| Heard the Bells on Christmas Day 
One small child 


Vendor Name 
Number 


Authorized by 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S 
CODE 

* | will be sober at all times while working. 

° | will be polite to all members of the public. 

* | will vend only in areas that are authorized. 


CITIZEN OF THE MONTH 
CEC GARFIN 


Marilyn Carroll 


Marilyn Carroll grew up in Congratulations Marilyn, and may all your 
Ontario, and has lived in effort, continue to enhance the lives of many, and 
Edmonton since 1983. She is make for a much more pleasant world. 

married with 2 grown children 
and 1 grandchild. 


For the past 5 years she 

has worked at Kids Every month in Our Voice, we will be featuring 
! 

Cottage, where she started 


as a child care worker and 
office support. Presently she lives or in their careers to make a difference in the 


someone who has gone the extra kilometre in their 


is an Administrative support lives of those who are less fortunate. The Citizen of 
worker, looking after the finances. : : ; 
the Month will receive a dinner for two courtesy of 


Marilyn is a member of the Salvation Army, , 
PCM ECR URUCIMeciEee ace | ‘c Carneau Cafe Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 


Campaigns. She is also a board member of the z 
Cafe Meosaics 


Fir Street 
BOTTLE DEPOT 


Community Land Trust and on their financial 
committee. A common saying for her is, "We 


; Fast - clean - friendly - indoor facility can deal with it." Our Voice 
- Timothy Mastel-Marr, Owner A message she has for the community is, Magazine and Café 
bs #201. 979 -Fir Street Our children are our future." With that in mind, Mosaics’ 


we should be supporting them in their quest to 
obtain the necessities of life. 


Sherwood Park, AB., TSA 4N5 
Ph: (780) 449-4401 


ttle drives. Home pickups available 


Yy Citizen of the Month 


We specialize in b 


PH: (780) 454-0884 
FAX: (780) 413-9449 
EMAIL: laveng@msn.com 


LAVIOLETTE 


NIGHTHAWK || PUBLISH 


Manufacturing Inc. & Family histories, poetry 
"Your one stop cushion , 4 = cookbooks,memoirs 


shop" for editing, design 


Electronic Heat Sealing ¢ Quality Wheelchair : and illustration 
Upholstery Cushions and Accessories 


ENGINEERING LTD. 


Consulting Engineers 


: . Call Linda Dumont 
1911-91 Avenue (780)464-2856 

Edmonton, AB Fax (780)464-6247 gf : 428-0805 

oP 1W2 1 800 661-624 & email: dumontic@hotmail.com 
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10973 - 138 Street 
Edmonton, AB, T5M 1P3 


Images from the 
OV psychedelic 


Christmas 


Photos: PF de Vos, Jr. 


Party 


Then all 
of a sudden 


‘ I'ma 
CIRCUS SEAL! 


On my Orange Days 
that's how I feel 


